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Richard Wagner's Stage-Festival-Play.* 
(Concluded from Page 59.) 

The place which Wagner assigns to the Or- 
chestra is utterly unworthy. The members of 
the orchestra become the pariahs of the Opera. 
Far superior in many ways, in knowledge, abil- 
ity, industry, modesty and musical spirit to the 
not always musical artists, puffed up by their 
high salaries, who act upon the stage. and who 
are accustomed to being overwhelmed with ap- 
plause, for most moderate achievements, by a 
crowd incapable of judging, here they are 
treated as mere machines. But now to con- 
sign the orchestra, however contemptuously 
the singers may look down on them from their 
Olympian height, to the glowing temperature 
of acellar in July and August, is to forget 
that the best and most estimable interpreters of 
musical art sit in our orchestras. * * * * 

If we follow Wagner's peculiar course of de- 
velopment, we find that always the next work 
is a negation of the preceding. Has the poet- 
composer reached the end of his endeavors in 
the Nibelungen Trilogy ? Who can know that ? 
When the ripe Beethoven looked back upon 
the works of his youth, which still bloom to- 
day, did he deny them as misgrown, stinted 
children? Certainly not. The master who 
in his youth composed the three Piano Trios. 
Op. 1, is for us just as much a composer by he 
grace of Gud, as the old man, deeply bowed 
down and confused by sickness and by bitter 
life experiences, who wrote the Quart.t. Fugue, 
Op. 133, and the Quintet-Fugue, Op. 137. He 
is loveable, deeply sympathetic, genial and 
imperishable in his earlier, as he is bold, wor 
thy of admiration and of reverence even in the 
aberrations of his latest period. 

Every great artist has certain sins and weak- 
nesses to regret in his youthful works; but 
such an eager haste for ever new forms and 
effects, such an unquiet nervous striving con- 
tinually to startle the world anew, to convince 
it of one’s own greatness and importance and 
obtrude himself upon it as a redeeming Saviour, 
as we find in Wagner, the history of Art has 
never known before. We admire his extraor- 
dinary qualities, his many-sided talent, his en- 
ergetic strength, his superhuman perseverance, 
yet he cannot convert us to the belief that he 
is the expected Messiah of Art. But the ball 
of his fame is at last rolling, and it is in no 
man’s power to stop it. If one should speak 
with angels’ tongues against the weaknesses, 
and the pernicious tendency of the new direc- 
tion, it would be in vain. What good has it 
ever done to raise an instructing, warning or 
satirical voice against the excrescencies of fash- 
ion? There is but one consolation to offset 
such experiences: after every intoxication fol- 
lows an awakening. It seems to us as if Mo- 
zart and Beethoven and their great forerunners 

*Translated for this Journal from the concluding 
chapter of a littie book by 1. M. SCHLETTERER, Direc- 


tor of the Conservatory at Augsburg, a cultivated musi- 
cian and an admirable critic. 





and successors, in presence of these artistic ab- 
errations, rose up before us mightier and more 
majestic every day, and spoke even a more im- 
pressive lanonage than they ever did. 

Will the Nibelungen Trilogy have a future, 
é.e., will it come into closer contact with the 
theatres so hateful to the composer? Will the 
future really do homage to the new Art doc- 
trine? We might answer, No: but unacconnt- 
able and indefinable as the changes of fashion 
are the tastes and inclinations of the public. 
Minds continually thirsting for novelty may 
find a satisfaction in a speedy repetition of the 
Trilogy; and this mav beget in turn all the 
livelier craving for the wholesome food of an 
earlier period. Nothing is more transitory 
than a musical creation. No work of any oth- 
er Art fades, evaporates, dies away more rap- 
idly. How little of what is best and noblest 
in what we now have has any prospect of eter- 
nal or of long duration? And what avails the 
applause of the moment ? Many of the most 
excellent works have found an enthusiastic re 
ception, admiring praise and eloquent homage, 
and the next decade has entirely forgotten 
them. Every artist strives for posthumous 
fame, sacrificing his hest power to an empty 
fleeting phantom. Wagner's Trilogy might 
have some chance of longer life and general 
diffusion, if some good, enthusiastic friend of 
the composer could be found, an expert in the 
business, who by skilful cuttings should reduce 
the work for four evenings to a work for one 
evening and of moderate length. Were all the 
beanties of the colossal drama condensed into 
a single night; were all that is unnecessary, all 
that is lengthy and tiresome set aside, then one 
might listen to the Ring des Nibelungen with 
true pleasure. 

Wagner's endeavor to bring out his work in 
all possible perfection was exceedingly to his 
credit. But here too, although extraordinary 
means were placed at his command. the insuffi- 
ciency and limitation of human efforts was 
most strikingly apparent. To build a house 
on purpose for the festival play, was an act of 
mad extravagance and measureless presump- 
tion; to place it away off in little Bayreuth 
was, mildly speaking, an inconsiderate way of 
doing business. = - * * ag 

For Wagner himself the month of August of 
the year 1876 was a month of honor in the full- 
est meaning of the word; then he attained 
what no master of the Art ever attained before. 
If among the audience at the Festival Play 
there were some dissenters and opponents, and 
if the general success of the work as a whole 
remained a very doubtful one, yet princely fa- 
vor and the homage of the fair, generous 
friends and enthusiastic followers heaped upon 
him substantial proofs of devotion and esteem 
in almost overwhelming measure, On the oth- 
er hand no one ever understood, as he does, how 
to stir up a fermentation, how to importune 
and set up great claims, May he enjoy what 





satisfaction he has had! He has not been 
spared also days of bitter trial and discourage- 
ment; he has been through the hardest strug- 
gies. The applause, perhaps intended less for 
the poem and the music than for Wagner per- 
sonally, and for the fatalistic conviction so 
strongly stamped in him of his prophetic cal- 
ling, was every evening tumultuous. On the 
conclusion of the last series it roared through 
the house for full ten minutes. In that mo- 
ment the poet-composer stood at the zenith of 
kis glory; he had reached whata mortal in his 
boldest dreams can only hope and long for; he 
too could tell of a parterre of princes; repre- 
sentatives of all cultivated nations brought him 
admiring homage. * * * * * 

It is generally known what a bad impression 
Wagner's short speech at the end of the first 
series made. Although he had given out 
through placards, that neither he nor the per- 
formers would respond to a recall (‘‘ since 
they must not step out from the frame of the 
Art work in course of representation,” yet he 
did at last allow himself to be cheered and 
called before the curtain. Without any inward 
excitement, witltout a trace of joy and satisfac- 
tion, in that moment when the. profoundest 
emotion, overflowing thankfulness would nat- 
urally have inspired him, he spoke only the cold 
words: ‘*You have now seen what we can 
do; will you new!—And if you will, we will 
have an Art.” He said it, bowed and disap- 
peared. As if drenched by a shower bath, the 
astonished assembly went away. Even the 
most devoted friends of the great, but so im- 
prudent man, who had given vent to his over- 
full artistic heart in this unexpected way, 
showed themselves confounded and put out of 
humer; the adversaries triumphed. Jests and 
bitter observations were upon all lips. In vain 
did the unfortunate orator, at the festival ban- 
quet of the next day, seek to weaken and wipe 
out the unfavorable impression of his words. 

And so the most magnificent and most preten- 
tious artistic enterprise of modern times closed, 
very fitly, with a word of unexampled preten- 
sion. None the wiser for this experience, Wag- 
ner allowed himself again, at the close of the 
last series, to be drawn into a public expression 
of his views. 

- After the audience of the Gdtterdammerung, 
on the evening of Aug. 30, hai behaved likea 
pack of crazy people, and by screams, calls, 
clapping of hafids, pounding, stamping and all 
sorts of boisterous noises had gone regularly 
mad, but had finally moved the most named 
man of his time to step forward, a preliminary 
gentle cooling off in any way was very saluta- 
ry; for on the outside a cold, cutting wind 
blew about the temple, and the way to the 
town was muddy, wet and long. The abrupt 
transition out of the boiling heat of enthusiasm 
into the prosaic evening shower of the outer 
world must to many an one have been quite 
suggestive of reflexion, Wagnercame forward 
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to hold once more one of those discourses, 
which afford so deep an insight into the most 
secret thought and feeling of the so talented, 
yet so bewildered man. First he alluded cur- 
sorily, with formal thanks, to his royal bene- 
factor; then he turned at once to the self-sacri- 
ficing troop of artists suddenly made visible 
behind a parting curtain, who had rendered 
the success of his work possible, and he took 
just this occasion (!) to express his bitter ani- 
mosity against all those who had stood against 
his enterprise, whether as doubters, as oppo- 
nent, or as neutrals. His words were ice to 
the crowd dripping with the sweat of enthusi- 
asm. * * * This time also he received ev 
ery mark of homage coldly, inwardly unmoved 
and with a certain misanthropical contempt, 
as a tribute due to him; and even now, when 
he had finally reached the long sought goal, 
we saw him filled only with anger and disdain 
towards all who were not blind worshippers, 
and with an intolerance, worthy of the Vatican, 
for every free expression of opinion, to which 
in fact an angry stamping of the right foot lent 
a heightened emphasis, 

We willingly recognize that Wagner is the 
most important, the most richly gifted and the 
most conspicuous among the opera composers 
of recent times; but even he will not escape 
the experience, that nothing passes away more 
swiftly than the intoxication of enthusiasm, 
and that applause leaves no visible traces be- 
hind it. 

Through four evenings we sat before a re- 
markable work, which it was certainly very 
interesting to hear for once, but which could 
in no way satisfy a cultivated sense and taste 
for Art; which seemed unworthy of the prodig 
ious stir that vvas made about it, and did not 
answer to the expectations that had been cher- 
ished concerning it. 

Beautiful form is one with beautiful soul in 
Art. Form and substance must appear identi- 
cal in an Art work; the imperishable principle 
in it must come before us in a perfect outward 
shape, involuntarily holding all our senses in 
sweet bonds. But the work, which Wagner 
brings us as the Art-work of the Future, in 
spite of certain single traits of grandeur and 
significance, is a thing which undervalues all 
law and tradition, a thing formless, absurd, 
wrought by pattern. In its dreary song-speech, 
so opposed to singing, it is an unbeautiful mon- 
grel between Opera and drama, which can have 
only a negative meaning for the present and 
for the history of Art. Let us guard, then, 
the precious Art possession of our German peo- 
ple, won amid hot toil and conflict; let us 
spread protecting hands over the noblest lega- 
cy that has come down from our fathers. 
Should these modern musical _ theories 
and strivings, to which they. built a tem- 
ple and offered up hecatombs in Bayreuth, 
sieze hold of the nation, then indeed a Gétter- 
dammerung (Twilight of the Gods) for our be- 
loved Art of Tones would be inevitable. Let 
us leave it in serene trust to the future to pass 
judgment on the new Ast style preached by 
Wagner and upon his Music-Drama, Its jadg- 
ment on this ** most magnificent hallucination 


of a musical subjectivity arrived at its last 
height,” * cannot be doubtful, 


*F. Naumann: Musik-drama oder Oper. 








For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Dr. Tayler Louis on Music. 


The following appreciation of our divine art by 
so profound a scholar and original thinker as Pro- 
fessor Lewis, is commended to the readers of your 
Journal, It is from the interesting and impressive 
memorial address of President Potter, of Union 
College, delivered last week before the University 
Convocation of New York State. 

Dr. Lewis himself composed a few pieces of music 
and he attached great importance to it as a branch 
of early education. THe conceived that, more than 
all other things, Music bears along with it, into the 
inmost recesses of the soul, the love and perception 
of beauty, order and rhythm, in whatever forms 
presented. He wrote:—* It is not only the most 
perfect of the arts, but also the most spiritual of 
the sciences, Belonging to the three grand divi- 
sions of knowledge, it pervades alike the physical, 
the metaphysical and mathematical. Nothing per- 
taining to sensitive nature is more in alliance with 
the believing spirit. It cherishes a feeling near 
akin to that state of the rational soul, that longs for 
rhythm and harmony in all things, which is dissat- 
isfied with the disconnected shreds of natural knowl- 
edge; regarding them as the mere ends or out- 
skirts of God’s ways and rejoicing in that higher 
truth which alone imparts reality to science 
and philosophy; even as the key-note ani funda- 
mental chord can alone give meaning and unity to 
all the other progressions of the scale. May it not 
be on this account that music is employed in the 
scriptures as the symbol of the joys of the blessed 
—that coneord of holy souls uniting forever in all 
the rich fulness of moral, intellectual and even phys- 
ical harmony? The neglect of music, as an art and 
as a science, may be regarded as the most serious 
defect in our system of early education. We do 
verily believe that if the time oceupied with puerile 
Peter Parley treatises on natural theology was de- 
voted to Haydn and Mozart, it would furnish to our 
children a far more effectual security against infi- 
delity. The one course is ever occupied in remov- 
ing objections which itself creates; whilst on the 
other hand, whatever aids in the cultivation of a 
believing heart, precludes those objections from ev- 
er obtaining an effectual lodgment in the soul.” 

L. 





English Opera. 
BY CHARLES K. SALAMAN, 


(From the London Musical Times.) 
(Concluded from Page 66.) 


Michael William Baife was, of modern times, the 
most prolific contributor to the operatic stage of 
England. He possessed the rare gift of melody, 
composed with facility and rapidity, and his tech- 
nical resources were ample, It concerned him lit- 
tle whether or not his compositions were original, 
and whether they were perfectly in accord with the 
text he was engaged in setting to music. Balfe’s 
chief aim, as it would appear by his works, was to 
catch the ear of the public, and to become a popu- 
lar composer. lis music, however hurriedly or 
carelessly written, ever manifests the work of an 
accomplished master. An able musical critic, con- 
cluding a flattering estimate of Balfe’s many excel- 
lent artistic qualifications, says, “ Against these 
great advantages is balanced the want of conscien- 
tiousness which raakes him contented with the first 
idea which presents itself, regardless of dramatic 
trath, and considerate of momentary effect rather 
than artistic excellence ; and this it is that, with all 
his well-merited success with the million, will for 
ever prevent his works from ranking among the 
classics of the art. On the other hand, it must be 
owned that the volatility and spontaneous character 
of his music would evaporate through elaboration, 
either ideal or technical; and that the element 
which makes it evanescent is that which also makes 
it universally popular,” 

“T must agree with you,” says Melmoth, in one of 





his famous FitzOsborne letters (1740), “ that works 
of the most permanent kind are not the effect of a 
lucky moment, nor struck out at a single heat. The 
best. performances, indeed, have generally cost the 
most labor; and that ease which is so essential to 
fine writing has seldom been attained without re- 
peated and severe criticism.” ‘ Questo facile,” said 
Paisiello, “ quanto difficile |” 

Balfe’s rapidity in the preparation of some of his 
English Operas, composed to order and to time, was 
really astonishing; for the mere mechanical labor 
of writing the score of a modern grand Opera, set- 
ting aside the consideration of its composition, is a 
task of magnitude such as can be appreciated only 
by a musician well experienced in the craft, Young 
Balfe left Dublin, his native city, for London, a lad 
of sixteen years of age, already a musician of much 
ders With the kindness for which he was well 

nown, Tom Cooke, the director of the music at 
Drury Lane Theatre, admitted his youthful country- 
man inte his excellent orchestra as a violinist; and 
occasionally afforded him the opportunity to acquire 
experience as a “ Leader,” when his own services 
were required upon the stage as lyric actor. Balfe 
was certainly born under a lucky star. In 1825 he 
had the good-fortune to attract the notice of an 
Italian nobleman, an amateur composer, by his mu- 
sical talents and agreeable manners. He was invit- 
ed to accompany him to Italy, f.ee of expense, and 
to become his guest at Rome, in which city he de- 
termined to go through a severe course of counter- 
point under Federici, Subsequently at Milan he 
continued his studies in composition, singing, and 
lyric acting; at the same time that he was laying 
up a valuable store of practical dramatic experien- 
ces, and gaining facility and fluency in operatic 
writing both for voices and instruments, 

Native Opera in England was still in the ascend- 
ant in 1832, when Balfe returned to this country 
fully fledged, and with expanded wings ready for 
immediate flight into the operatic regions. He 
composed for Arnold his first English Opera, “The 
Siege of Rochelle.” It was rehearsed, but before it 
could be performed, the enterprise came to an un- 
timely end, and the English Opera House was 
elosed. Bunn, of Drury Lane Theatre, was at that 
moment in search of an English Opera to fill an un- 
expected vacancy. Balfe’s Opera, in complete 
readiness for representation, was offered and accept- 
ed. In the autumn of 1835 it was brought out, and 
its success was so marked that it kept the stage un- 
interruptedly for three months, and the fame of its 
composer was at once assured, Balfe had hit the 
public taste, and was immediately recognized as the 
most popular composer of the day. The songs and 
choruses of the Opera were sung, hummed, and 
whistled by all classes of society. The sirs were 
arranged as waltzes, marches, and quadrilles, to the 
satisfaction no doubt of music publishers; and the 
same were deranged into every conceivable form, 
easy and difficult, for the edification uf pupils and 
the torture of their respective teachers, To peruse 
this Opera now after an interval of more than forty 
years is an interesting study. It is not surprising 
that it should have received almost universal accept- 
ance, It is replete with catching melodies and ex- 
cellent pleasing music. It includes some well-writ- 
ten and effective choruses and concerted vocal mu- 
sie dramatically developed. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that much of the music appears to have been 
originally composed to Italian words, and subse- 
quently adapted to the English text with scant re- 
gard to the correct accentuation of the English 
language. The composer's predilection for the Ital- 
ian school of music, in which he had been mainly 
educated, is conspicuous in this Opera, as it is more 
or less in its successors; at the same time a certain 
individuality of manner, which may be character- 
ized as Balfian, is recognizable in some of the sorgs 
and duets, in which English accent is too often 
made subservient to the exigencies of the music, 
which, in many instances, appears to have been 
composed before the words. Balfe was a genial 
Irishman, and his geniality is reflected in his com- 
positions, in which a national raciness of style, 
pleasing but ephemeral, is easily discoverable. 

The gifted Malibran, for whom Balfe composed 
the “ Maid of Artois” in 1886—the year of her un- 
timely and iamented death—was so much identified 
with that effective Opera that it has been rarely 
beard since her death. Her charming singing, act- 
ing, ard fascinating manner yet live in the memo- 
ry of those who witnessed her performance of it. 
Balfe’s * Catherine Grey ” was produced in the au- 
tumn of 1836; “Joan of Arc” appeared in 1837; 
* Diadeste” in 1839; “The Bohemian Girl,” the 
most continuously favorite and widest known of 
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Balfe’s Operas, was played for the first time in 1840, | 


This Opera has been translated into the languages 
of many foreign countries, where it has been suc- 
cessfully represented. Balfe’s other performed Op- 
eras are * The Castle of Aymon,” originally pro- 
duced as a French Opera, “The Daughter of St. 
Mark” (1845), “The Enchantress,” ‘‘The Bond- 
man” — “The Maid of Honor” (1849), ‘ The 
Sicilian Bride,” “ Keolanthe,” “The Armorer of 
Nantes,” “Blanche de Nevers,” “The Rose of 
= “The Puritan’s Daughter,” and “ Satan- 
e ed 

That any of these Operas will be enduring can 
scarcely be expected. Although of merit, and dis- 
playing considerable ability in their composition, 
they are yet deficient in those higher qualities of 
- genius without which no work can be last- 
ng. 

William Michael Rooke, originally O’Rouke, a 
native of Dublin, made an excellent impression on 
predating his first Opera, “ Amelie; or, the Love 

est,” at Covent Garden Theatre, on the 2nd of 
December, 1837. The name of the composer was 
then unknown out of Dublin. His Opera was 
brought out under favorable auspices, but it was not 
ushered into public notice by any of the usual pre- 
liminary anticipatory announcements, It was well 
coronene by Miss Sheriff, Miss P. Horton (now 

rs. German Reed), John Wilson and Manvers, 
tenors, and Henry Phillips and Stretton, basses, was 
warmly welcomed, and favorably commented upon 
by the musical critics of the day. George Hogarth 
wrote that of Rooke’s music “ it would 4 difficult 
to speak too highly.” “He found “ genius, learning, 
taxte, and a rich vein of melody, flowing, graceful, 
and expressive,” prevail throughout the work. He 
pronounced the concerted pieces “ ingenious, highly 
wrought, and full of dramatic effect, while his cho- 
ral harmonies were rich and resonant, and his or- 
chestral writing was skilful and beautiful.” The 
Opera was for a time attractive, and then, as usual, 
it gave place to more modern sttractions, 


“ Henrique,” another Opera by Rooke, introduced 
the late William Harrison to the lyric stage in May 
1836. This work was withdrawn in consequence 
of a disagreement between its composer und Mac- 
ready, the manager of the theatre. William Mich- 
ael Rooke claimed the honor of being Michael Wil- 
liam Balfe’s first instructor on the violin, when the 
latter was an infant of the age of six. Rooke, who 
had become an esteemed resident professor in Lon 
don, died in the fiftv-third year of his age, on the 
20th of October, 1853. 


“Maritana” was the Opera which introduced 
Vincent Wallace, another Irish musician, to the 
British public as a Cramatic composer, He had 
been an extensive traveller, and had sojourned and 
exercised the musical profession in almost every 
part of the world. He ye ee in London without 
any note of preparation, about the year 1845, as a 
pianist and pianoforte composer. He was soon oc- 
cupied in composing his first Opera for Bunn’s thea- 
tre. It proved a great success, and its popularity 
has lasted to the present time. It was acknowledged 
that the composer of “ Maritana”™ was no ordinary 
musician, that he had studied profoundly, and had 
turned his studies and varied operatic experience to 
good account. His Opera gave evidence of inde- 
pendent musical thought and self-reliance. ‘To 
those who would wish to know in what category to 
place Wallace,” writes Monsieur Sylvain St. Etienne, 
“ we should say that he is like Rossini in the rapid 
flow of his melody and the sweet brilliant turn of 
his phrases, while by skilful management of tone he 
recalls Weber.” This testimony to the merits of a 
British composer from a foreign source is flattering, 
although the comparisons may not be strictly accu- 
rate. As in Balfe’s dramatic compositions his Ital- 
ian predilections are visible, so in Wallace's his 
German proclivities are noticeable. Wallace’s most 
on oh ra is “ Lurline,” produced in 1860 by 

y Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W.¢Harrison, twelve 
years after its completion. No favorable opportu- 
nity before that time had presented itself for its per- 
formance. Its attraction was almost unparallelled 
in modern times, It was soon produced in Germa- 
ny, and with success, It is unnecessary to descant 
upon the merits of this very charming and well- 
known Opera. The Overture is composed after the 
Weter model, without bearing any direct resem- 
blance to the Overtures of that composer. It is a 
masterly composition, richly scored, and it pro- 
claims in every bar the hand of a skilful musician. 
Wallace’s other Operas are “ Matilda of Hungary,” 
“The Amber-witch,” “ Love's Triumph,” and Phe 
Desert Flower.” These several Operas are of une- 





qual merit, and their success has been proportiona- 
bly as unequal. 

Having spent the greater part of a long life in 
England, Julius Benedict is almost entitled to be in- 
cluded amongst our most eminent native dramatic 
composers, His German feelings and education, 
polished by a long sojourn in Italy, have enabled him 
to combine the best musical characteristics of both 
nations, while his Euglish sympathies and associa- 
tions, formed by a residence of more than forty 
years in this country, have enabled him to give 
somewhat of a national turn to the melodies he has 
set to English text. Benedict’s English Operas are 
“The Gipsy’s Warning” (1838), “ The Brides of 
Venice” (1844), “ The Crusaders ” (1846), and “The 
Lily of Killarney.” There is no more specialty of 
style observable in Benedict’s English Operas than 
in those of the majority of his British-born contem- 

raries, By his successful imitation of Irish nat- 
onal music Benedict has imparted to “ The Lily of 
Killarney ” a partial local coloring, very charming 
and attractive, 

There have been other British composers than 
those already mentioned, who have, during the past 
half-century, contributed to the English stage one or 
more Operas of varied degrees of merit. It will be 
sufficient to refer to them briefly: J. A. Wade 
(‘“‘ The Two Houses of Grenada ; ”) John Thompson, 
of Edinburgh (“ Hermann; or, the Broken Spear ;”) 
John Hatton (“ Love’s Ransom;”) Henry Smart; 
John Hullah (‘‘ The Village Coquettes,” ‘‘ The Bar- 
ber of Bussorah ;”) Howard Glover (‘‘ Ruy Blas; ”) 
Henry Leslie (** Bold Dick Turpin,’ “ Ida.”) 


The management of English Opera has been in 
many hands, It has had its triumphs and vicissi- 
tudes, Among those who have at various times 
taken upon themselves the perilous task of introduc- 
ing. upholding, and establishing National Opera 
may be mentioned Arnold, Bunn, Maddox, Braham, 
Macready, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr, W. Harrison, 
E. T. Smith, the National Opera Company, and Mr. 
Carl Rosa. The opportunities to hear pure English 
Operas, as distinct from Operas in English, are now 
more rare than ever, Mr. Carl Rosa, who, in asso- 
ciation with his late gifted wife Madame Parepa- 
Rosa, carried on for some years English Opera and 
Opera in English in every part of America with 
success and profit, determined to venture upon a 
similar undertaking in this country. He has hith- 
erto met with the success which talent, enterprise, 
boldness, industry, and perseverance rarely fail to 
command, It cannot but be a source of regret, 
however, to thosa who would see English Opera 
flourish pure and simple, that Mr. Carl Rosa, with 
the valuable prestige he has deservedly acquired. 
should not have identified his spirited management 
with the production of more English Operas and 
less foreign translated Operas. There is no dearth 
of fine native Operas in England. Why have we 
not lately heard John Barnett’s “ Mountain Sylph,” 
and “ Fair Rosamund,” Macfarren’s ‘‘Charles I[[.,” 
and “ Robin Hood,” “ Helvellyn, and “ The Sleep- 
er Awakened,” Wallace's ‘ Lurline,” and “The Am- 
ber-witch,” Loder’s ‘‘Night-dancers?” The public 
are indebted to Mr. Carl Rosa for one new English 
Opera. 


It falls to the lot of few young English composers 
to have so favorable an opportunity for exhibiting 
their dramatic powers in the composition of an Op- 
era as was afforded to Mr. Frederick Cowen through 
the confidence and friendship of Mr, Carl Rosa, It 
must be confessed with satisfaction that by his per- 
formance he has justified his right to have been in- 
trusted with a commission so important to himself 
and to the musical art in this country. Now more 
than ever the eyes of Europe are directed to the 
productions of English musicians, upon whom there- 
fore rests a heavy responsibility to uphold in their 
works the honor of British musical art. That Mr. 
Cowen should satisfy the almost extravagant expec- 
tations which may have been formed was hardly 
within the range of probability. That he should 
produce an Opera distinguished for originality of 
design and treatment could scarcely have been an- 
ticipated. That he has composed an Opera of high 
merit, giving at the same time promise of greater 
excellence, cannot with justice be doubted. In 
“ Pauline” there is much good music, conceived and 
developed in a musician-like manner. In the third 
act of the Opera are situations of intense dramatic 
interest, and the composer has not been slow to 
avail himself of them. Asa whole, Cowen’s Opera 
must be considered a successful first effort, although 
it may not fulfil all the hoped for conditions of nov- 
elty and specialty of style and manner. A young 
aspirant for operatic honors cannot, in England, 





work wholly independently, He has, besides the 
consideration of his own reputation, to study the 
exactions of singers, managers, and publishers. 
These are among the many prominent obstacles to 
the atta nm at of the highest dramatic excellence 
with which, in this country, native composers have 
to contend. The operatic “stars” claim to have 
music written for them which may display to the 
greatest advantage their peculiarities of ‘voice and 
style, and thus insure a succession of “ recalls,” 
hether required for the dramatic action of the 
Opera or not, songs of sentiment, likely to be rede- 
manded, must be introduced to satisfy both singers 
and publishers, who, regarding music less from an 
esthetic than a commercial point of view, require 
the composition of singable and saleable songs and 
ballads. The great Opera-composers of the Conti- 
nent were happily not thus fettered. Mozart's 
father, in the plenitude of worldly wisdom, wrote 
to his son; “Consider that for every twelve real con- 
noisseurs there are a hundred wholly ignorant ; 
therefore do not overlook the popular in your style 
of composition, and forget to tickle the long ears.” 
The true artist replied: “Fear not, father, respect- 
ing the pleasure of the crowd. There will be mu- 
sic for all sorts of people, but none for long ears.” 


National Opera in this country has not, at any 
period, had the inestimable advantage of being an 
Institution, as in Italy, Germany, and France. 
When Italy was only a “ geographical expression,” 
she maintained operatic establishments in every 
chief city. Opera-music was encouraged, and it 
flourished. The then despotic Sovereign States of 
Italy and Germany forbade the discussion of poli- 
tics, and did all in their power to withdraw the at- 
tention of the people from such topics, and to direct 
their thoughts to the consideration of music. The 
production of a new Opera was looked forward to 
as an important national event, A fiasco was a com. 
mon occurrence, and unsuccessful Operas were 
hissed and hooted most unmercifully by the con 
noisseurs. Composers, undaunted by failure and 
undismayed by publicly expressed disapprobation, 
came forward again and again, and in the end tri- 
umphed, In former days German sovereigns, pet- 
ty and great, supported their several operatic estab- 
lishments, and even took a personal part in their 
management and direction. With such encourage- 
ment, and such inducements to compose, Operas in 
Italian and German were always forthcoming— 
some fated to live, others doomed to die.. Compos- 
ers worked for a emall remuneration, their genius 
unshackled by considerations of managers, publish- 
ers, and singers, Thus Schools of Opera were es- 
tablished, and every opportunity was afforded to 
the independent cultivation of the lyric drama. 
From what England possesses without such power- 
erful aids, it may be assumed with confidence that 
with encouragement and support similar to that 
which has been enjoyed through a long series of 
years by foreign composers, English musicians 
would have proved themselves as operatic compo- 
sers not less worthy than their Continental 
brethren, - 

It has been said that “ English Opera has no his- 
tory, no unbroken line of traditions; it has no reg 
ular sequence of operatic works by native compos- 
ers.” This is scarcely to be taken as an impartial 
view of the subject, and the statement may be to 
some extent controverted. Though interrupted, 
English Opera can boast of traditions; though ir- 
regular, English Opera claims the possession of a 
sequence of works. Max Miller, referring to the 
growth and progress of language, says: “We can 
connect two periods, separated by thousands of 
years, through the works of those who handed on 
the traditions of art from century to century ; but 
we shall never meet here with the same continuous 
and unconscious growth which connects the lan- 
guage of Plautus with that of Dante.” Applying 
this idea to music, we may connect the first English 
Opera with the last, although without a tie so con- 
tinuously unbroken as that which unites Jacopo Peri 
with Verdi, i 

England may not yet p a dramatic compus- 
er of extraordinary ability, but it may be asserted 
that she is as well off at the present moment in this 
respect as other countries, Talented, conscientious, 
zealous, ambitious native composers are to be found 
in Great Britain, who, with the necessary support 
and encouragement, are capable of upholding the 
honor of English Opera. It was well observed a 
few years since: “ffere, as abroad, we shall find 
hosts of talented men whose bright and sparkling 
fancies may be the delight of thousands; here, as 
everywhere, we shall find that the men of genius 
whose ‘ imagination bodies forth the form of things 
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unknown’ come but once in a gereration—perhaps 
but once in a century—to be the wonder and the 
worship of centuries to come.” 

It is mach to be deplored that our great native 

ts have not ocenpied themselues in writing 
dramas for alliance with music—in fact, “ Operas” 
—as Dryden, Sheridan, and Addison did in former 
years. Much excellent music might thus have been 
rescued from association with a superfiuity of dog- 
grel and rhyming nonsense. English Opera unfor- 
tunately abounds in inferior verse, written without 
regard to the capacity of the English language and 
its adaptability to music and the voice. This has 
helped to foster the regretful prejudice which yet 
obtains against the lyric poetry of England, and to 
give eontinuons countenance to a fallacy which may 
never be wholly eradicated. 

Although not so essentially a part of English as 
of Italian Opera, musical recitation, or speaking 
music, is nevertheless now required in its composi- 
tion. To this our language easily adapts itself. 
But English Recitative should be as different from 
Italian, French, and German as the language. 
Charming as it is when heightening the melody of 
its own sweet tongue, Italian Recitative set to Eng- 
lish dialogue or monologne forms an annatura) alli- 
ance, as we see when, in translated Operas, they 
are forced into an unsympathetic combination. 

England possesses a rich treasury of English Op 
era by dead and living native composers worthy of 
revival. It would probably surprise not only for- 
eigners, but Englishmen who have been content. to 
live under the erroneous impression that there is no 
such thing as “ English Opera,” to see a catalogue 
of her repertory. Foreigners may wel] be forgiven 
for their ignorance of our operatic tre asures when 
Englishmen themselves are unacquainted with them. 
How much longer shall we submit to be taunted 
with our musical poverty? Have our great native 
composers lived and worked in vain? Feel we no 
national pride in our composers as in our poets, 
painters, and sculptors? Is prejudice always to 
prevail? Are we ever to beled by Fashion in mat- 
ters of art? 

In this brief sketch of English Opera it has been 
shown that England was as early in the field of 
dramatic music as Germany and France, and that 
she was only second to Italy ; that at the same time 
Henry Purcell and Alessandro Scarlatti were en- 
gaged in their respective conntries in the composi- 
tion of Opera ; that during the last century Eng- 
land produced a succession of dramatic composers 
whose Operas and lesser lyrical works bear a dis- 
tinctly marked national character of music; and 
that British musicians, in emulation of their foreign 
neighbors, have availed themselves of modern ideas 
in order to advance and elevate the art of music. 
Every Englishman who loves music for her own 
sake should feel a national pride in the productions 
of his own countrymen. He cannot but desire that 
English music shall flourish and English Opera 
prosper, and that she shall have at least parallel 
advantages with other countries. Let us then be 
impartial in cur estimave of native productions ; let 
us seek rather for excellence than for faults; let 
us seek out promising native talent, and let it be 
encouraged and helped forward; let the English 
dramatic composer be cheered apon his uncertain 
and chequered path ; a generous and profitable ser- 
vice will thus be rendered to one of the most diffi- 
cult and exacting branches of the fascinating, 
healthful, and civilizing art of Music. 





Sale of M. De Coussemaker’s Musical 
Library in Brussels, 

During his laborious life, M. de Coussemaker di- 
rected his attention to all the different. branches of 
music. He wrote on harmony, vn tolk’s songs, on 
liturgical music, on ancient systems of notation, on 
musical instruments, etc. But his principal work, 
a really great monument consecrated to the history 
of music, are the four magnificent volumes entitled. 
“*Seriptores Musica.” Atter this succint enumera- 
tion, the reader will not be surprised on hearing 
that the learned gentleman's library contained 
works relating to all the subdivisions of musical art. 
Nor could such a collection fail to attract French 
and foreign bibliophilists, the consequence being 
that there was a warm competition for the rich stock 
of treasures. The sale was attended by amateurs 
and booksellers from Germany, England, Holland, 
and many other nations. The Royal Library of 
Brussels bought several lots, and at very high’ pri 
ces, I will cite merely the eleven manuscript vol 





umes of La Fage, which fetched 1,500 frances (with 
the dues 1,750). M. de Coussemaker bought these 
manuscripts of Mme, Farrenc, after her husband’< 
death, How did they come into the possession of 
M. Farrenc, when Adrian de la Fage bequeathed 
them to the Library in the Rue de Richelieu, as 
may still be seen stated in a note in one of the vol- 
umes? This observation is inserted here, merely to 
direct attention once more to the fact that no one 
can be sure of the destiny of a library to which he 
has devoted a portion of his life, except by carrying 
out his intention himself, that is, while he is still 
well and hearty. This is something I shall bear in 
mind. Auber, though not fond of talking about his 
affairs, promised that the Library of the Conserva- 
tory should have his manuscripts, and repeated the 
— very often. Yet, after all, he died without 

aving had time to think of it. To return, howev- 
er, to M. de Coussemaker’s sale, and the Royal Li- 
brary of Brussels, I have stiil to mention the num- 
erous giaduals and books on the lute which M. Pe- 
tit, the intelligent representative of the cstablish- 
ment in question, made up his mind to secure and 
did secure accordingly. The Paris Conservatory 
has been enriched by a small number of rare and 
celebrated treatises, some of which the present gen- 
eration will, probably, never again see put up to 
auction, Has any ore, for instance, often seen ina 
catalogue the ‘‘ Musurgia, seu Praxis Musice,” etc., 
by Lucinius, Strassburg, 1536. This Lucinius, in 
German, Nachtigall, and in French, Rossignol, was 
the friend of Erasmus, and a native of Strassburg, 
where he was organist at St. Thomas’, in 1517. The 
National Library in Paris possessed, it is true, the 
work by Claude Sebastian, of Metz, “ Bellum musi 
cale,” but the Conservatory did not. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the Conservatory should ac- 
quire the rare treatise, half serious and half jocular, 
of M. Ambroise Thomas’ fellow-townsman. The 
“ Opuscula Musices,” by Simon Quercu (1513), is 
only a second edition. It is, however, nearly as 
rare as the first of 1508, besides possessing over the 
latter the advantage of containing a charming 
frontispiece by Albert Diirer. 1 may mention, al- 
so, among the acquisitions of the Paris Conservato- 
ry, the ‘Compendium Musice,” by Gumpelzhaim- 
er, 1611, one of the forefathers of music in Germany, 
and the ‘ Harmonie poetice Pauli Hofheimeri et 
Ludovici Senflii,” ete., 1539. Hofheimer, one of 
the old musical glories of Germany, a remarkable 
virtuoso in his day, figured in one of the fine en 
gravings of the *‘Triumph of Maximilian.” Senfl, 
of whom the collection includes some dozen compo- 
sitions, was the tavorite musician of Luther. Most 
of the poetry set by Hofheimer and Senfi are odes 
by Horace and other Latin authors, 

To speak now of musical works of inferior value 
would = prejudicing the interest belonging to the 
above volumes, none the less desirable acquisitions 
for the Conservatory because they did not cost ex- 
travagant sums. We ought not, however, to look 
down upon the “ Psaumes,” for four voices, by Gou 
dimel (1565), and those of Claudin Le Jeune, which 
we did not possess, and which are not easily met 
with. In Brussels, at any rate, at this sale, it did 
not do to hesitate, for the business was despatched 
quickly. Did any one ever see 1,618 rare volumes 
and 36 musical instrumenta sold in Paris by auction 
in four days? Apropos of musical instruments, 
which, considering their numerical relation, were 
far from possessing the importance of the library, 
there was one good opportunity for the Museum of 
the Conservatory. Our national collection has been 
enriched by a bass flute.—La Revue et Gazetle Mu- 
sicale de Paris. 


Musical Degrees 1 Ganbehdon, England. 


We have had occasion to notice not long since 
certain alterations in the conditions for obtaining a 
Masical Degree at Oxford, together with the recent 
proposals sanctioned by the University of London 
ior the newly-established Musical Degrees there. 
Meanwhile Cambridge has not been inactive on the 
subject. The Senate in April last appointed a Syn- 
dicate to consider the question of changes in their 
“ proceedings in mu-ic,’ and, with a celerity seldom 
attained in such a dignified process as that of uni- 
versity reforin, the Syndicate have not only already 
reported to tne Senate, but have obtained for their 
report the unqualified approval of tue legislative 
body, so that its recommendations are now law. 

That Cambridge would have to adopt measures 
similar to those now coming into operation at Ox- 
ford with regard to testing the literary and scien- 
tific qualitications of musical candidates was of 
course inevitable.- A step of this kind had, we are 








informed, been in contemplation some six years 
back and was one of the first reforms subsequently 
urged by Prot. Macfarren on his appointment to the 
chair of Music. Other more pressing matters of 
aca lemic reform had, however, preclnded its imme- 
dia’e consideration, and it is no doubt mainly due 
to the action of the sister University that it has now 
been so suddenly introduced. There are other rec- 
ommendations of the Cambridge Syndicate which 
also bear the mark of similar influence, such as the 

ppointment of assistant examiners, and the subdi- 
vision of the examinations. With regard to the 
former point however, we think it to the advantage 
of Cambridge that she has not limited the number 
of her examiners to two. nor made one of the two a 
constant quantity by making an ex officio appoint- 
ment. The examiners are to be at least two in num- 
ber (besides the Frofessor), and their appointment 
holds good for one year only. On one point in con- 
nection with their appointment neither the Syndi- 
cate nor the Senate seem to have beet able to coin- 
cide exactly with the views of Prof. Macfarren. 
The Professor was anxious to introduce words lim- 
iting such appointments entirely to professional 
musicians pur et simple ; the Syndicate, on the oth- 
er hand, wished to prevent the Examination Board 
from being exclusively extra-academic, a view in 
which it is not strange that they shculd have met 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Senate, It 
was urged, in the course of the discussion which 
precedes the formal voting on such measures, that 
the Professor and the Syndicate seemed to be re- 
garding the subject from different points of view, 
ard it looks as if there was some truth in this. The 
Syndicate evidently meant to take a far wider view 
of the question than that which limits it to the mere 
conferring of Musical Degrees on persons having 
otherwise little or no connection with the Universi- 
ty. Their object has been to make the Musical Fac- 
ulty academically serviceable, and to domesticate 
it, as it were, as an integral portion of the academic 
system. In this they have taken a step considera 
bly in advance of any other University, and one 
likely to exercise a most beneficial influence on the 
spread of musical culture. Henceforward, it will 
be possible for those undergraduates who have de- 
voted their first two years of residence to the at- 
tainment of that standard in classics and mathe- 
matics, which the University requires in all cases, 
to spend their last year in the study of musical sci- 
ence. On passing an examination in “ Acoustics, 
Harmony, and Counterpoint,” these musical students 
will receive not the mere titular degree of Mus. 
Bac., but a veritab'e degree in Arts, involving in 
due course the M.A. degree and the full privileges 
of the Senate. This is an entirely new method of 
dealing with the question, and it involves many and 
important consequences. 


First, it is quite clear, both from the actual report 
of the Syndicvte, and from the general tone of the 
discussion in the Arts School, that the University, 
without dropping the present ‘“ Musical Degree” 
system altogether, wishes to “sit somewhat lovse- 
ly” toit. To have required at once the statutable 
three years’ residence and ordinary full course of 
liberal study from candidates for the Musical De- 
gree would, no doubt, have been a harsh measure, 
but it is not likely that these conditions will be per- 
manently dispensed with. If the University, as 
would seem to be the case, is teriously bent upon 
recognizing Music as one of its branches of academ 
ic study, proper provision will, no doubt. be event- 
ually made for adequate musical training in all its 

rts, and the creation of a so-called “ Board of 

usical Studies,” having for its office to nurse the 
growth and practical development of this “ hitherto 
comparatively nominal Faculty,” appears to point 
to an ultimate extension of operations of this kind. 
If this be so, Cambridge will possess a school of 
Music in the same sense as it pussesses schools of 
Divinity, Law, and Medicine, and it will be found 
an easy matter herealter to make the Musical De- 
gree proper the reward of a sort of “ Honor Exam- 
ination ” in music, the, preliminary part of it (b 
which the B.A. PY is obtainable) being consid- 
ered in the light of an “ Ordinary ” or “ Pass” ex- 
aminetion. When once an adequate provision for 
musical training has been made, the University 
might consistently refuse any longer to give Musi- 
cal Degrees to those who were not her legitimate 
offspring, and who had not filially complied with 
all those conditions of residence and general educa- 
tion which are demanded from the recipients of her 
other degrees. Such a result as this would seem to 
be ultimately aimed at, and it is clear that its at- 
tainment would hive a very material influence in 
raising the sfatus of the musical profession through- 
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out the country. Even as it now stands, the initial 
measure of allowing Music to count as a “ Special ” 
study qualifying for the ordinary Degree in Arts is 
a distinct proof that in the eyes of the University 
the profession of Music is as worthy of the “ liber. 
ally educated” as are those of Theology, Law, and 
Medicine, and that the musician should be entitled, 
socially and educationally, to take rank with the 
clergyman, the barrister, and the physician. 

This proposal, too, must exercise a favorable in- 
fluence on the musical education of English youth, 
whether at school or at home; and we may confi- 
dently predict the gradual extermination of that 
unscientific system of instruction which has been 
content to let a boy sing or play on an instrument, 
without any attempt to make the accomplishment 
an intellectually-improving one by teaching him 
the laws of musical construction and analysis, by 
the application of which alone can he be brought 
really to understand the work on which he is en- 
gaged. 

We shall anxiously watch the results of this ex- 
periment of “ naturalizing” Music within the aca 
demic walls, for if it prove at all successful it will 
really inaugurate a new era in the musical history 
of the country.— Atheneum. 


The Cologne Festival. 


The Fifty fourth Musical Festival of the Lower 
Rhine has just been celebrated here. The artists 
engaged were Mdlle. Lili Lehmann (soprano) and 
Mdile. Amelia Kling (contralto), of Berlin; Herr 
Wilhelm Candidus (tenor), Philadelphia; Herr 
George Henschel (barytone), of Berlin; and Sefior 
Pablo de Sarasate (violinist), of Madrid. The first 
day was devoted to Haydn’s Seasons, which had not 
been heard on the banks of the Rhine in its entire- 
ty—though fragments of it were given in 1828, 1865, 
and 1869—since the 10th May, 1818, when the first 
of these Festivals was inaugurated with it at. Diissel- 
dorf. The chorus this year numbered 549, and the 
orchestra 137. The performance, under the direc- 
tion of Ferdinand Hiller, was highly successful. 
On the second day the first piece was the overture 
to Die Zauberfléte, played respectably, but no more, 
Then came Sig. Verdi’s Missa da Requiem, which 
was performed under the personal direction of the 
composer, who had come for the express purpose, 
On making his appearance in the orchestra he was 
loudly cheered, and, as he was about to oceupy the 
seat occupied in bygone years by such musicians as 
Mendelssohn, Ries, Spontini, Schumann, Spohr, 
Onslow, and many more, a lady stepped out from 
the Chorus and, in her own name and that of her 
sisters in art, offered him a splendid ivory and gold 
conducting stick, The gold handle bore the initial 
V in diamonds, surrounded by a laurel wreath upon 
blue enamel, At the conclusion of the Requiem, the 
maestro was the recipient of another present—a sil- 
ver laurel wreath, tied with a golden bow. On each 
leaf was the name of one of the fair donors, admir- 
ers of hisdramatic works. The Managing Commtit- 
tee, also, had, the day before, presented their guest 
with a copy of Professor Kaspar Scheuren’s new 
Rhein Album, for which the artist had supplied two 
fresh title-pages expressly designed and executed by 
him for the occasion. On the first title-page are 
views of Cologne and Florence, beautifully executed 
in water-colors, Between and above them, respect- 
ively, are Verdi's portrait, and an inscription, bear- 
ing his name, his birthplace, and the date of the 
year in which he was born. Underneath are three 
pictures. The one in the middle has reference to 
the Regniem, that to the left. represents the last 
scene from Aida, and that to the right is typical of 
the composer's Stringed Quartet, which has been per- 
formed in Cologne. Light arabesques of flowers, 
out of which peep children playing various instru- 
ments, surround the whole. The second title-page 
contains the dedication and signatures of the Com- 
mittee. Over the dedication is a view of the hall of 
the Giirzenich. In the arabesque frame-work are 
the arms of the German Empire, those of the King- 
dom of Italy, and of the three confederated Festi- 
val towns, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and Diissel- 
dorf. Independently of these material evidences of 
respect, the reception of the Requiem was one series 
of continuous ovations, The execution of the work 
was, on the whole, satisfactory. The Requiem was 
succeeded by Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. This 
was its twelfth time of performance at these Festi- 
vale. It was first included in a Rhenish Festival 
programme at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 23rd of May, 
1825, when Vienna was the only city in which tt had 








corne, of Diisseldorf, says in a pamphlet he has re- 
cently published :— 


“ The Ninth Symphony then existed only in manu- 
script. Ries, the direvtor of the Festival for the year 
1825. was charged by the Managing Committee to ask his 
illustrious master for a copy of the score and of the sep- 
arate parts. After long delays, caused by the sufferings 
of the great composer, who was doomed to die two 
years subsequently, Ries at length received on the 23rd 
March—that is, to months only prior to the concert—the 
object of his demand, but very incomplete, for the first 
three numbers were only in score, while of the last there 
were only the separate parts. For this long and import- 
ant finale, it was necessary to re-write the score from the 
parts (atask which took thirty-four days), while, at the 
same time, several copies had to be made of the parts. 
Fancy how littie time there was left for the rehearsals of 
such a work, then utterly unknown, and declared by 
Ries to be ‘ frightfully difficult.’ If to this remark we 
add the fact that there were numerous errors in the has- 
tily copied parts. the reader will not be astonished at 
hearing that Ries, to his great regret, was compelled to 
make some cuts in the Adagio, and suppress the Scher- 
zo entirely. Despite all this the work produced a pro- 
found sensation, and was the object of general admira- 
tion, a feeling which, judging by the comparative fre- 
quency with which the work is performed, has never 
declined.” 


The programme of the third day comprised: 
Part I. Overture to Manfred, Schumann; Air from 
Fidelio, Beethoven; “ Agnus Dei,” from Verdi's 

niem ; Air from Spohr’s Faust ; Symphony in 
C major (new), Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. Part IT. Vi- 
olin Concerto, Mendelssohn (played by Sefior de 
Sarasate); Three Romances; three Violin Solos, 
with orchestral acoompaniment: “Prelude,” ‘“ Men- 
uet,” and “ Moto perpetuo,” from Suite Ly Raff 
(Sefior de Sarasate); four Romances by Henschel 
(sung by the composer); and National Hymn, “Heil 
Dir im Siegerkranz,” arranged by Dr. Ferdinard 
Hiller for solos, chorus, and orchestra, The three 
Romances first named were to have been sung by 
Mdile. Kling, while the air from Fidelio was as- 
signed to Herr Candidus, but both artists were in- 
capacitated oe from appearing, and replaced, 
respectively, by Mdlle, Assmann and Herr Ernst. 
An especial attraction on the third day was Hiller’s 
Symphony. The manner in which is wae greeted 
fully bore out the success it had previously achieved 
at the usual Giirzenich Concerts. The veteran com- 
poser was enthusiastically applauded by his fellow- 
townsmen, who are justly proud of him. Sefior de 
Sarasate, too, was the object of most hearty mani- 
festations of delight and approval. 

At the rehearsal on the last day Ferdinand Hil- 
ler read a letter in French from Verdi, Annexed is 
a translation :— 


“ My dear maestro Hiller,—If I could only make speech- 
es like you, I would appear this moment at the rehearsal 
and express to the charming ladies who sing in the cho- 
rus my admiration and my gratitude for the zeal and tal- 
ent with which they executed my Requiem. I would act 
in the same way to all the members of the chorus and 
orchestra, which are truly magnificent. It is owing to 
the energy and talent of all concerned that so fine a per- 
formance has been achieved. Iam neither a master of 
language nor can I pay compliments; I, therefore, leave 
to your cleverness and amiable disposition the task of 
understanding my heart, and beg you to offer, in my 
name, my thanks and best wishes to all concerned. 
Thank them, also, for the marks of esteem which they 
have lavished, in so able and gentle a manner, on me. 
I feel honored and proud at having been invited to one 
of these grand Festivals, in which all your great compo- 
sers have taken part, andI cherish the warmest wish 
that these gatherings may continue with equal brillian- 
cy, to the honor of Germany and of universal art. 

Yours truly, 
“@ .VREDI.” 


After the supper, which, us usual, closed the pro- 
ceedings on the third day, Hilier drank Verdi’s 
health in French and German, After praising his 
visitor as a composer, be said it was the maestro’s 
presence which had attracted so large a concourse 
to Cologne. He added, by way of peroration, that, 
while applauding Verdi the artist, Germany was 
welcoming the Italian citizen, the friend of Victor 
Emmanuel, and that his presence on German soil 
was a sign of union between Italy and Germany, 
two nations that feel more and more the necessity 
of such a union. 

At one time, by the way, it was by no means cer- 
tain that Verdi’s Requiem would be performed. 


been heard, Referring to this fact, Herr Hanche- | Many persons alleged that none but classical works 





ought to be selected for the Festival, and that the 
Requiem was an affected, shallow, frivolous compo- 
sition unworthy such an honor. They asserted, 
likewise, that it had been chosen merely for the 
sake of enticing Verdi to Cologne, and attracting 
thereby large multitudes. In some clever remarks 
at the head. of the programme, Ferdinand Hiller 
combated these assertions, but, in so doing, deeply 
wounded the Wagnerites, who considered that cer- 
tain passages in what he said were highly offensive 
to themselves, They particularly objected to the 
following : 


“ The most salutary fact connected with this work” 
(Verdi's Requiem) “is that it forms a living protest 
against the encroachments of an absurd system of vocal 
music, in which the servants are transformed into the 
masters, and in which a man, instead of being able to 
sing with all the expansion of an artist’s soul, is reduced 
to pronouncing distinctly some few wretched words, a 
system which is and always will be an absurdity, even 
when handled with g and applauded with fanati- 
cism. ° However, before people have had time to recover 
from their mistake, the system will be consigned to the 
colosssal lumber-room where are kept the errors in «s- 
thetics, philosophy, poetry, and prose, to which our own 
age, enlightened though it be, has not failed to contrib- 
ute its share.” 


In reply, the Wagnerites attacked Hiller tooth 
and nail, but the worthy and respected Stadteapell- 
meister carried too many guns for them, and the 
Fifty-fourth Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
proved a decided success, and added a fresh proof 
of the old adage: All’s well that ends well. 





. 


—Corr. London Musical World. 
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Handel Festival at the Crystal 
Palace. 


The concluding day of the Festival, as rarely 
fails to be the case, proved the triumph of tne week. 
The oratorio was Israel in Egypt ; and as the inter- 
est of these grand performances is mainly concen- 
trated in the achievements of the 3,000 chorus sing- 
ers who take part in them, it is not to be wondered 
at. In no work of the kind—the Messiah itself not 
excepted—has Handel dealt so marveliously with 
this important element of musical expression. The 
first section of Jsrae/ (latest, it is believed, in the or- 
der of production) comprises no fewer than thirteen 
choruses, which, with scarcely any interruption, 
follow one upon another. These, it need hardly be 
stated, are the choruses descriptive of the plagues 
with which Moses, striving for the exodus of the 
chosen people, afflicted the Egyptians, their obdu- 
rate taskmasters, To hear them sung as they are 
sung under the direction of Sir Michael Costa, with 
the resources at the command of the Crystal Palace 
directors and the Sacred Harmonic Society on such 
exceptional occasions, is to hear them as they can. 
be heard under no other circumstances, After Mr, 
Lloyd had spoken the recitative, ‘“‘ Now there arose 
a new King over Egypt, which knew not Joseph,” 
the first chorus, “And the children of Israel sighed,” 
gave a foretaste of what was to come; and this was 
strengthened by the forcible delivery of “They 
loathed to drink of the river "—a piece of suggestive 
writing enough to convince anyone that those who 
rail against the fugal style as a medium of choral 
expression are strangely in error. Nothing could 
more emphatically convey the sentiment and mean- 
ing of the words, Why Handel declined treating 
the curse of frogs and pestilence in the choral fourm 
has been often discussed, though it seems to us 
clearly explained by the fact that the curse of flies, 
lice, and locusts constitutes the theme of “ He 
spake the word,” the characteristic double chorus 
immediately following. This was given in a man- 
ner difficult to supass, “He gave them hailstones 
for rain” created the accustomed impression, and 
was encored with such unanimity that Sir Michael 
Costa, autocrat as he is, was unable to resist the ap- 

al. Here, again, we have an example of how 

landel could produce a tremendous effect by aid of 
the simplest expedients, The mysterious choral 
recitation, “ He sent a thick darkness over the land,” 
a frequent test of the ability of large bodies of sing- 
ers to keep steadily in tune, so extraordinary and 
unanticipated are its progressions, was mastered 
with perfect ease, and at the final sentence, “ Even 
darkness which might be felt,” there was scarcely a 
noticeable difference in the pitch. ‘“ He smote all 
the first-born of Egypt,” “ But as for His people,” 
and the imposing climax, ‘‘ There was not one fee- 
ble person among their tribes” (a peculiarly Han- 
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delian torch) were not less happy; while with the 
quaint fugal episode, “ And Egypt was glad when 
they departed,” the singers took as much pains as 
with anything else that had preceded it, the result, 
even to the most tutored ear, being in the highest 
degree satisfactory. Thence to the conclusion of 
Part I. all was to match. The fortissimo, “ He re- 
buked the Red Sea,” was as grand as the succeeding 
wage “ And it was dried up,” was impressive. 
iqually fine was “ He led them through the deep,” 
leading up in stately grandeur, to “The waters 
overwhelmed their enemies,” the magnificent pero- 
ration—a grander execution of which was probably 
never heard. The succeeding chorus, “And Israel 
saw that great work,” which brings the first part of 
the oratorio to a conclusion, is simply a comment 
upon what has gone before, but the manner of its 
performance wae on a par with the rest. 

We cannot enter into the same minute details 
about Part IT., “The song of praise of Moses,” which 
Handel originally called “ Hrodus,” and which is 
merely a recapitulation of the miracles described in 
the first. That it begins and ends with a chorns, 
“ Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed glo- 
riously,” in olden times familiarly styled “The 
horse and his rider,” every one is aware, and that its 
contains sume of the most splendid among the cho- 
ruses of Handel all musicians know, The perform- 
ance generally of these was singularly correct and 
almost uniformly effective. We may especially re- 
fer to * With the blast of Thy nostrils” and ‘‘ The 
people shall hear and be afraid,” the two most elab- 
orately-constructed and difficult of the entire series, 
the rendering of which by such an enormous body 
of voices was little short of marvellous, That, apart 
from “ The horse and his rider,” the strongest im- 

ression created on the multitude of listeners was 
vy the stirring double chorus, ‘‘ Thy right hand, O 
Lord,” with its jubilant sequel, “hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy,” may be taken for granted, But 
enough has been said with reference to the choruses 
to convey a general notion of how our English lov- 
ers of Handel, when assembled together in thou- 
sands, can do justice to Handel's music. All the 
applause they obtained was legitimately won; and 
they have a just right to feel proud. 

The solo vocalists have not nearly so much to do 
in Jsrael as in other oratorios of Handel, but what 
they have to do is important. When it is stated 
that the leading singers were Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Edith Wynne, and Patey, Herr Hen- 
schel, Messrs. Edward Lloyd and Santley, it will 
be at once understood that none other than trained 
and competent artists were employed, As is inva- 
riably the case, the ef ere which obtained the 
most applause were the duet for basses, “ The Lord 
is a man of war” (Mr. Santley and Herr Henschel), 
and the tenor air, “ The enemy said, I will pursue.” 
The last was given by Mr, Lloyd with such spirit 
and vigor that the audience insisted upon an encore, 
and Sir Michael Costa assenting, the air was repeat- 
ed amid renewed applause. Madame Patey’s solos 
were “ Their land brought forth frogs ” (Part 1) and 
“Thou shalt bring them in” (Part 2), to Mdme. 
Edith Wynne being assigned “Thou didst blow 
with thy wind "—each being sung in the best and 
purest taste, as were the duets, “The Lord is my 
strength ” (Mdme. Sherrington and Mdme Wynne), 
and “Thou in Thy mercy” (Mdme, Patey and Mr, 
Lloyd). Mdme. Sherrington declaimed the recita- 
tives of Miriam, which usher in the final chorus, 
“Sing ye to the Lord.” 

The National Anthem, as arranged by Sir Mich- 
ael Costa, was then given by chorus and orchestra, 
and, after loud and repeated applause, the vast as- 
sembly dispersed. — The total number of visitors 
present was 19.455, We may conclude with saving 
that the management of the festival was in the high- 
est. degree creditable to all concerned. No hitch, 
no disappointment, occurred during the week, How 
much of this is due to the careful supervision of Sir 
Michel Costa need scarcely be urged.—London 
Times. ° 
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From Ferdinand Hiller’s “ Briefe an eine 
Ungenannte.” 
Literally, “Letters to an Unnamed Lady.” 
Whether an actual lady whom he knew, or only an 
imaginary creature of the brain, the book does not 





distinctly say. For such a portrait commonly some 
original has served. Only here the supposed lady 
—highbe rn, refined, poetic, musical, of coursee—ifa 
real bond fide woman, is at the same time an ideal, 
for she is addressed in all the letters with a senti- 
ment almost of reverence, as well as with assur- 
ance of full sympathy and understanding. We have 
here as it were Hiller’s musical confessions. Sig- 
nificant experiences of his life, his early interviews 
with Goethe, ete., his artistic creed, his whole ideal 
of the artist’s work and duty, his views about the 
schools and tendencies in modern music, are frank- 
ly, fervently and gracefully confided to an ideal 
listener. We think it on the whole about the best 
and the most interesting of the numerous books in 
which the author has from time to time collected 
and given to the world his thoughts about the Art 
of which he is one of the most accomplished mas- 
ters now upon the stage-—We intend to translate 
some of the letters entire hereafter. At present we 
present a few passages which we had marked dur- 
ing our summer reading ; first, one about musical 
description, programme music, ete.; second, one 
about the satisfaction which highly cultivated liter- 
ary people are so apt to find in common-place mu- 
sic, while they have no patience with the common 
in their own Art; finally, a charming tribute to 
dear old Father Haydn, which, had there been 
room, should have been preceded and brought out 
in stronger relief by one about Wagner. 


—You know that I am in general no advocate of 
that instrumental music which seeks to mean more 
than it means musically. The invention of such so- 
called descriptive, or even narrative musical pieces 
takes place in the most different ways, It may 
happen that the object to be reproduced, delineated, 
painted, stood before the composer’s eye as clearly 
as a lyric poem and embodied itself quite as sponta- 
neously in tones. Or it may be that, after the mu- 
sician has half or quite completed the creation of 
some shorter piece, a name will dawn upon him as 
80 adequate, that in imparting it he gives fancy no 
more than her due. In both cases the real musical 
creative force, the not to be analyzed originality, 
survives, A ccmposer also may remain conscious 
of the first incitenent, whatever it may be, to a larg- 
er instrumental work, and may reveal it, even if 
the work itself be not descriptive or explainable. 

But an altogether éoo intelligible process is that 
of the so-called programme music, where a poem, a 
description, a narrative is to be translated verse by 
verse, image after image, situation after situation, 
into music,—where one not only feels a purpose, 
but where the purpose is to make that purpose just 
as clear as possible. Here all spontaneity almost 
entirely ceases, and just as seldom as any other 
translations will these be able to make the impres- 
sion of the original. The more remote that which 
is expressed in music stands from that which we 
know and see, and the more intimately it connects 
itself with what we feel, so much the more deeply 
will it work. 

—Everywhere certain strata of society are de- 
lighted with the common,—like associates with like. 
But in music it is often the most cultivated, those 
who intellectually stand highest, who find the most 
insipid food most palatable. From works of litera- 
ture belonging to this category they would turn 
away with contempt,—in tones it gives them pleas- 
ure. Perhaps there is no harm in it! The im- 
pression is so superficial, so transitory, that it leaves 
no trace behind. Without words, music always re- 
tains a certain degree of innocence; through bad 
books a man may be ruined, through bad music at 
the most only a musician. So it is natural, that 





precisely in circles of the highest culture often 
enough we find a friendly underrating of the Art of 
Mnsic,—and that a Voltaire could exclaim: ‘ Son- 
ate, que me venx in?” Tt is not enongh to reply 
that highly cultivated people need not understand 
anything of music; in sculpture and painting, like- 
wise, many excellent people have no right percep- 
tion, yet it never comes into thelr mind to treat the 
works of plastic art disparagingly. Their value as 
an enduring possession—this above all perhaps— 
prevents. The works of music, the good as well as 
the bad, rush by; they have worth for men only 
so long as men hear them; like wine, they lose it 
after it is once enjoyed. Moreover the productions 
of plastic art are connected with so much that ap- 
peats to us significant and important; they pre- 
serve for us the physiognomles of distinguished per- 
sons as well as of historic epochs, of by-gone man- 
ners, as well as of transformed places. Apart from 
their artistic worth, which might be dispensed with, 
they associate themselves by their mere appearance 
with the thoughts, the deeds, the things which are 
the most important for our life. Music offers little 
of this, and that little is accessible only to the few- 
est. Indeed its connection with the different forms 
of worship is not so deeply ingrown with their in- 
most essence as one might believe ; everywhere and 
always still the music lives its own peculiar life. 
Is it to be wondered, then, that the musician, who 
is “also a man, so to speak,” should sometimes feel 
it as a want, with that which it is given him to ex- 
press, not to be able to take part immediately in 
the questions which agitate the world? That it 
must pain him to experience so often, that the lan- 
guage which he speaks is in so many ways misun- 
derstood? That men confound together indiscrim- 
inately the best and the most worthless that is said 
in music? That just that, in which resides the 
kernel of his spiritual being, should be regarded as 
if it contained no kernel at all? 

—For some time I have begun my day’s work with 
delightful matins :—I read every day a Quartet by 
Haydn,—to the most pious Christian a chapter from 
the Bible cannot do more good, 

What a benediction is the presence of this tone- 
poet! Could all the world read music, he would be 
one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. To me 
he is one of the dearest manifestations not alone in 
the domain of music,—no, in the whole wide sphere 
of the beautiful and the true, so far as I have had 
the fortane to become acquainted with it. 

Do you remember, my respected friend, the end- 
Jess number of significant qualities which Goethe 
somewhere attributes to Voltaire? Had I words at 
my command, as our prophet of the newest dispen- 
sation had, I would fill this page with a counterpart 
to that list of praises. Haydn possessed wealth of 
invention, grace, cheerful serenity, health, humor, 
taste, soul, heart, repose and animation, originality 
and perspicuity, freedom and measure, depth and 
clearness, knowledge and experience. He knew how 
to calculate while he was playing, and he seems to 
play while he calculates, With childlike naiveté he 
combines the perfect certainty of the most mature, 
clear-sighted man; with the easy abandox of the 
improvisator, the logic of the severe thinker. What 
warm good-heartedness, what a blessed inward 
peace lies in these creations! Aon artist and a man, 
complete in one, presents himself in full and simple 
beauty. How he enjoys, without the least self-ex- 
altation, the happiness which he must be conscious 
of distributing ! Has one bathed in the freshness 
of these tones ? has he quieted the unrest of his own 
inmost soul through the peace they breathe? Still 
for the composer there remains an inexhaustible 
fountain of instruction. For in the smallest 
trait there lies a mastery, which is all the greater 
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that it attempts nothing great, and which one al- 
most has to search for. But one can be sure of find- 
ing it everywhere. * * * * * 

In the greatest German composers, who have en- 
riched their people in a far higher degree than is 
generally comprehended, in spite of all the over- 
loud admiration for them, it would be easy to point 
out what conditions of creation and effect combined 
for their development and for their infiuence,—in 
part this has been done. Our dear old Haydn (you 
must promise me to occupy yourself more with him 
than you have done, I fear!) had more to contend 
against than many others; but during the best part 
of his life, that life had shaped itself, and he had 
shaped it, in a way that could not have been better 
fitted for his task, I like to think of the amiable 
master, as through the long years of his Esterhazy 
Capellmeistership, continually creating, listening, 
rehearsing, in the midst of his musicians,—far re- 
moved from the unquiet bustle of great cities,—he 
expressed a soul’s life in strains which carried ev- 
erywhere the cheerful peace from which they ema- 
nated. 

How unjust, how unintelligent it is, then, to com- 
plain of him because the glow of passion, the pain 
of longing was not his concern,—because he was 
not absorbed in the shadow side of existence! Let 
us be content to take him for what he is. And he 
is a deliverer,—can there be a higher? What does 
it say in the Eiijah? Notin the storm wind, not 
in the earthquake, but in the still, small voice ap- 
peared the Lord. 





“God Save the King.” 


Whitney's Journal of Music (Manchester, N. H.), 
has the following communication from the author 
of the well-known American Encyclopedia of Mu- 
sic: — 


“A.W. T.,” in Dwight's Journal of Music, of Ju- 
ly 7, 1877, says:—‘‘ This tune was composed by 
Henry Cary, about 1740, and it came into universal 
favor in England, 1745.” 

Tf this is truth, how happens it that well-known 
English writers have claimed it for John Bull, 1590 ; 
and why should Schoelcher say—‘ God Save the 
King was composed by Dr. John Bull, 1607, as a 
thanksgiving to God for having saved the King 
from the Gunpowder Plot;” and why should the 
French claim both the air and words, or that the 
tune had long been used as a vintage hymn in the 
south of France, before being converted to a prayer 
for the safety of any king? 

If‘ A. W. T.” has authority for hie statement, 
how happens it that so long ago it was claimed that. 
the tune was a composition of Anthony Young, and 
again for Lully ; and how could it have been per- 
formed before king James I., July 16, 1607, more 
than half a century before Henry Carey (as 1 think 
the name is instead of Cary) was born ? 

Why did Dr, Burney say ‘‘the tune was set to 
music by the Catholic chapel of James II, and that 
no one dared to sing it, after the abdication, fearing 
to incur the penalty of treason ; so that the song lay 
dormant sixty years before it was revived for George 
11.2” 

Why did Edward Jones say—“I remember to 
have heard the tune, when a boy, to the words ‘God 
save Great James;’” and Dr. Byron, of Manchester, 
England, “the song was formerly written Great 
Charles?” Would it not have been better to have 
said Carey revired this ancient vintage hymn, and 
sang it in 1740? 

I wish to obtain all the facts concerning “ God 
save the King” and * America,” in order to present 
a correct history of them in my “ Songs and Song- 
writers ?” 

Joun W. Moore. 

—Manchester, N. H., July 11, 1877. 


We are not learned in these antiquarian matters, 
like our friend the biographer of Beethoven (“ A. 
W. T.”), who will doubtless answer for himself in 
due time—he lives far away in Trieste, Italian Aus- 
tria, where he is Consul for our government,—and 





he is not the man to make such statements when he 
is not well fortified with reasons and authorities. 
Meanwhile we may suggest that these various the- 
ories of authorship are not necessarily irreconcila- 
ble. Popular melodies, religions chorals, national 
airs have often grown into their finally accepted 
shape through successive modifications of ages. 
The germ of many a well known tune has often 
been detected in some older and even obsolete 
strain. The elements, the essential pregnant phras- 
es, themes, of a musical cor position may have been 
floating about on the popular breath, long before 
they came into the hands of the master who com- 
posed them into the Air that lives. Traces of “God 
save the King” may possibly be found in the 
Thanksgiving Hymn by Dr. John Bull, cr in some 
piece by Lully, and yet Henry Carey (Mr. Moore 
is right about the spelling) may have been the true 
composer of the English National Anthem as we 
know it, and as it is alone worth knowing. This 
view of the question is well presented in an article 
on National Anthems, which we copied from the 
London Jfusical Standard about five years ago, a 
portion of which is worth reproducing in the pres- 


ent connection. The writer says: 


Every musician is aware that the form, rhythmi- 
cal construction, and entire character of our superb 
national anthem are exclusively British, and could 
not be the work of any but a British composer. This 
internal evidence alone would suffice to determine 
its origin. 

It has heen well said that “a national song com- 
poses itself;” that is to say, that a truly national 
and imperishable melody is rather the result of 
many minds and many years than the product of 
one brain, Of course there are exceptions; a sud- 
den and harmonious national feeling will sometimes 
find an echo in immortal music or poetry. The ten- 
dency among all nations has been from time to time 
to alter and vary their popular songs, The chang- 
es which music continually undergoes is sufficient 
to account for this characteristic. Traces of “ God 
save the King” are to be found in an Ayre by Dr. 
Bull written in 1590, in an old Christmas carol 
bearing the date 1611, in the ballad “ Franklin is 
fled away,” circa 1669, and in a theme by Purcell 
published in 1696. All these tunes have passages 
in common, and some of them beara remarkable re- 
semblance to our national hymn. ‘God save the 
King,” in its present form, was first sung and played 
by Henry Carey in the year 1732 at a banquet giv- 
enin honor of the birthday of George II. at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern in London, where it was much 
admired, though it does not appear that its tran- 
scendant merits were fully appreciated, as the fame 
of it spread very slowly. Carey was a highly gift- 

man; a musician by profession, he was also a 
poet of some eminence. We are almost tempted to 
cull some passages from his “ Satire on the luxury 
and effeminacy of the age.” His strictures on the 
preference then shown to foreign over English mu- 
sicians, significantly point to the commencement of 
what Mr. Macfarren has well termed our fashiona- 
ble neglect of national music and composers in favor 
of foreign ideas, 


Carey wrote the burlesque called “The Dragon 
of Wantley,” also the well-known ballad “ Sally in 
our Alley.” Southey says of him, “ his life was led 
without reproach, but it was unfortunate; he died 
by his own hand.” Carey was born, 1696, in Lon- 
don; the exact date of his death is not settled, but 
it would seem to be 1744; Southey places it in 
1748. He was a natural son of George Savile, Mar. 
quis of Halifax. His untimely and tragic end was 
not, as some have eupposed, occasioned by poverty, 
but was rather the result of a hopeless passion he is 
said to have entertained for a lady of noble birth, 
who rejected him. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
Carey must figure, and that prominently, in the long 
and dark catalogue of British artists who have been 
treated with neglect and ingratitude : 


“« Ledimus insontes vivus, laudamus eosdem 
Defunctos.” 

It is true that many books and endless discus- 
sions have taken place as to the true authorship of 
“God save the King ;” but the later researches of 
Mr, W. Chappell and Dr. Rimbault, together with 
those of the Germans, (arl Engel and the learned 
Dr. G. Fink, clearly point to Carey as the author 





of our present version. Conceive a Frenchman not 
knowing who composec “ La Marseillaise,” or “ Le 
Chant du Départ!” And what are they in com- 
parison with our National Anthem! We blush to 
think how many self-styled “ Britons” are still in 
ignorance of these facts, 





EtrsA BrscaccrAnti. We are happy to state that the 
** Appeal,” recently published in this Journal, in behalf 
of this once admired prima donna, a Bostonian by birth, 
née Ostinelli,—now languishing in Rome in broken health 
and poverty—meets with generous responses. We 
have a letter from the lady, written in the noblest spirit, 
full of gratitude to old friends here, and particularly to 
those warm-hearted ladies, Mrs. Marsh, the wife of our 
American Minister at Rome, and Mrs. Lippincott (Grace 
Greenwood), from whom the “ Appeal” emanated. 
Mme. Biscaccianti speaks of the recovery of her voice in 
an almost miracu'eus manner, and of her recent success, 
in spite of many obstacles, in teaching singing.—Her own 
letter, as well as the assurance of the ladies above 
named, leaves no doubt in our mind that she is altogeth- 
er worthy of assistance and encouragement, 

A citizen of San Francisco, where Biseaccianti once 


resided, met her in December last in Rome, and wrote to 
a friend the following agreeable account of the adven- 
ture, under the heal of “ Hunting rooms in Rome.” 
We take it from a California paper :— 


Of course you know all about this room-hunting in 
Rome—the dark streets, the narrow stairs, the bolts, the 
bars, the smells that multiply from hour to hour until 
you are sick at heart and glad to take anything that is 
offered you in the shape of shelter. For a day or two I 
fought against fate and turned my back on the blue 
chambers and green chambers with no outlooks; on the 
little rooms at the very tops of the houses, where, the 
padrona assured me, the sun shines fo-ever. Bv the by, 
we haven't seen a sunbeam for a week! The air, heavy 
with the fumes of boiled cabbage, drove me from one 
quarter; garlic ay me to flightin the next; a mouldy 
wall filled me with a fear of the fever in a third—Rome 
is such a sepulchre in Winter; now, isn’t it? 

Well! Atlast I stumbled upon a brace of chambers 
open to the south. A covered passage—a kind of Bridge 
of Sighs—with a kitchen attachment and a well under 
one of its windows, led toa small garden. I saw ata 
glance that in this garden there was a large oleander full 
of baby-buds, an ivy on the one side anda grape arbor 
on the other, while beyond it, across a silent street. 
loomed a conve yt wall. This was the place for me, and 
I began a in a tone the severity of which I 
fondly Le 4 would compensate for my very feeble Ital- 
ian. In the midst of our negotiations the padrona said: 
“ But there is an American lady inthe house, and she 
will tell you how agreea):le is the life we lead here.” 

1 heard a step on the stair; a little lady dressed all in 
black approached us. She was veiled, and bore a roll of 
music under her arm. We hailed her, and were about te 
settle affairs, when, like a flash, I thought I recognized 
that wee figure and those immense black eyes. 

She had begun to speak very kindly of the old padro- 
na, and added: “ The sunshine, when there is any, is 
sure to visit us.”* " 

« But,” said I. “ you have been in California?” 

“Yes.” 


**T recognize you!”’ 
ps Ere ome i= Blecacelanti.”* 
s happened a whole week ago. You can im 

what chats we have had since; what Suntelenanent’ we 
have revived; what stories we have told of numerous ac- 
cidents by flood and field. She wondered that I knew 
her, but I find her little changed, paler than it is pleas- 
ant to see, and sadder, and looking very weary of life: 
but when we begin our talks of people, places and things 
her old vivacity returns, her eyes flash and her tiny fig- 
ure seems to w larger every moment, 

Her Giulio is here, a handsome hoy of three and twen- 
ty, who has sti‘! three years to serve in the Italian army. 
and — suns, Be — jake me hg mother and go 
round and roun e world, and she shall kno 
ba — hs | nar outh, ‘ eames: 

scaccianti is ng as quietly as possible. She 
upils in music, and it is quite the swell thing to coun 

r services at the receptions of nobility. Her voice 
seems to have been born again. The other night she 
created a furore at the reception of La Marchesa Fredi- 
ani by her rendering of the delicious romanza from 
Guarany. Sometimes I hear the piano in the room over 
me, and then I open my window and listen, and when I 
bury my face in my hands I seem transported to the old 
days when that voice held thousands spell-bound, and 
ae — ry > N= — i golden dueat. The 
world knew her charity in those days and cal 
freely. hat does it care for her now? weenie 

I might moralize, but I won’t, because you expect me 
to; I'm a capital hand at disappointing my friends, 

nink I'll cork up my inkstand for this morning, as 
my boarders have come in to dinner. I must tell you 
that my garden is the resort of four and twenty larks 
who come regularly to my window to be fed. You would 
laugh to see a stickfull of them up in the oleander wait- 
ing for breakfast. When I cover the windowsill with 
crumbs they tip off head foremost in the air, bury their 
beaks in biscuit, and then fly up on to the wall, where 
they picnic together in the greatest glee, ; 

I hear the piano again. 3. is sineing one of those in- 
tensely y Sp h songs. There are clouds 
hanging low over the roofs; the eaves drip, and altogeth- 
er it is a homesick time. I can close to slow music if I 
do so at once, but I must just tell you that B. asked me 
last evening if the Oriental Hotel and the Tehama House 
are much patronized nowadays. Perhaps that question 
is not more surprising than that I should meet her here. 
— yor pared ued eae there is nothing odd in 

at, but to mee one is t 
oe e consummation devoutly 

= a ? be dea one. Tr to know? 

mio, who, and when, and wher 
likewise why? , e, and ‘how, and 
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Prospects ror OPERA. The Sunday Times (July 8) 
says :— . 

It has already been announced that Max Strakose 
wil) have a concert and operatic troupe in the field n « 
seasou, Miss Kellogg and Miss Cary being included 
among his chief artists. The troupe will be so organized 
as to give both Italian and English opera, but nothing i 
Ilkely to be done in the latter way until the return of the 
troupe from California late in the fall. Another operat- 
ic organization of perhaps more importance than the 
other, for Mr. Strakosch's company is primarily a concert 
troupe, will be under the enterprising management of 
Mr. J. C. Fryer, who last year gave America its first 
hearing of some of Wagner's great operas, or at least of 
“ Die Walkure ” Mr. Fryer’s troupe will be formed o1 
a broader and more comprehensive basis than his troupe 
of last year, and his list of artists will of necessity be 
much more numerous. His engagements already ensure 
the greatest strength possible in several departments, 
and negotiations are now pending for securing several 


eminent European artists. The troupe will open its sea- 
son about the 20th of September in Boston. and the rep- 
ertoire of the company will be sufficiently large to make 
a nightly change of opera in a season of two weeks. 
Among the operas to rformed are the following : 
Rossini’s “ William Tell,” Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenots, 
«La Juive.” by Halevy, “Medea” by Cherubini (new 
here), “ Faust” by Gounod, “ Der Freischtitz” by We- 
ber, “ Fidelio” by Beethoven, Wagner's ‘“* Rienzi” (new 
in this country), “ Tannhinser”’ and “ Lohengrin,” Flo- 
tow’s “ Martha,” Donizetti's ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
“Tl Trovatore” by Verdi, and Victor Massé's “ Paul et 
Virginie” (new in this country). 





Vienna. The late Dr. A. W. Ambros, whose prema- 
ture death is so deeply regretted, left behind him a col- 
lection of some 1,500 different musical works, dating from 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, arranged by him in 
full score from the original notation, It is, perhaps, the 
finest collection in existence of old Netherlandish, Ital- 
ian, and German masters. Its value is, moreover, great- 
ly increased by historical and biographical notices, and 
critical remarks, constituting a rich store of materials 
for connoisseurs and practical musicians. According to 
report, Herr Wilhelm Westmayer, of this city, in con- 
junction with an art amateur, outbidding all offers from 
abroad, has purchased the collection from the family in 
order to present it to some art instivution in Austria for 


the public benefit. 


Herr THEeopor LACHNER, the eldest of the well- 
known musical Lachner family, died, aged 79, on the 
22nd May, in Munich, The other brothers, Franz, Ignaz, 
an | Vincenz are still alive. Theodor settled in the Ba- 
varian capital as far back as 1815. For many years he 
was organist at the parish church of St. Peter. He was 
subsequently appointed Court Organist and Chorus Mas- 
ter at the Theatre Royal. His 7 forte ar t 
of Chetard’s Macbeth is considered a model. 








A Royal Composer. 

Kings out of business take to all sorts of queer things 
for the sake of killing time, and even rulers not on the 
retired list now and then stray into eccentricity asa 
means of avoiding being bored. The present King of 
Bavaria is the obvious type of this latter class, while of 
the former the King of Hanover—who, being without a 
kingdom, may be described as serving on detached duty 
—will doubtless occur to the reader as an exemplar. 
Both of these sovereigns have given much time to mu- 
sic, but in diverse ways: the King of Bavaria has had 
the wisdom to fF i a real i 3; the King of 
Hanover has trusted to his own inspiration —it is almost 
needless to say the odds are very decidedly ir favor of 
the former. 

And now here is another German Prince claiming no- 
tice as a composer, to wit, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg Gotha. For a good while the Grand Duke has 
been dabbling in the shallow waters of music, writing 
occasional songs, choruses and other detached pieces 
not likely to draw much attention to him one way or the 
other, but affording to himself no small amount of 
amusement, and to his fricnds—let us charitably suppose 
—somewhat of edification. Having tried his strength 
on these trifles close in shore, he has at last fairly 
launched out to sea, and to the glory of the Grand 
Duchy and to his own infinite satisfaction, he has been 
safely delivered of an opera which he has christened 
*“ Banta Chiara.”” To compass this end he has taken in- 
to his confidence Monsieur Appelt, a Belgian writer of 
libretti, and he, in turn, has drawn upon one of the most 
florid of the very many florid romances of Madame 
Birch-Pfeiffer for a theine. The libretto evolved under 
these circumstances is chiefly remarkable for being des- 
perately dismal; a feature palliated but not condoned by 
a few touches of real dramatic power. A curious anom- 
aly consists in imprisoning the prima donna in a coffin 
during the whole of one act—an arrangement provided 








for by her supposititions death—and thus absolutely 
shutting her out for this long period from being either 
seen or heard. We hav: known prime donne—it would 
be invidious to mention names—whose disappearance 
into a coffin or into anything else for any long period of 
time. would be hailed by the average audience as a posi- 
tive Godsend; yet this fact can scarcely he held to justi- 
fy the royal composer in his singular method of tempo- 
rarily choking off the leading part. But as battle, mur- 
der and sudden death are the leading themes, it periaps 
but tends to preserve the unities that the stage is so long 
ocenpied by a corpse. As to the music, it may be briefly 
summed up as innocuous to a degree. Somewhat of the 
Bellini order, only washier, it meanders along peaceful- 
ly through the three long acts, the little songs and duos 
tripping happily about as lambs or other innocent creat- 
ures skip across broad meadows or other expanses the 
characteristic of which is exceeding flatness. 

Altogether. his Serene Highness does not seem to have 
achieved a success warranting him in abandoning his 
throne and taking to music as a profession. In the 
Grand Duthy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, it is reasonable to 
oo ee that during the life of the — Grand Duke 
“ Santa Chiara” will bea standard piece at the Court 
theatre; but outside of the not excessive limits of the 
Grand Duchy, its life will be of brief duration. At the 
Covent Garden theatre. where it was produced by the 
rash manager under the impression that it would hold 
the boards for an indefinite period, it had a run of pre 
cisely two nights; and the more critical portion of the 
public considered that this was about twice as long as 
there was any occasion for. Of course it is pleasant to 
see Kings and such enjoying themselves in any harmless 

astime, for we know what desperately stupid lives they 
ead, and whata blessing to them is anything to break 
the dire monotony; but we would earnestly suggest to 
the Kings that they put a curb on their musical aspira- 
tions. There is already quite a lot of fairly good music 
in the world, enough to serve as a standard. anyway; 
and if would. be composers fail even to approximate to 
this standard—though they be live monarchs invested 
with the contro! of real realms—they only receive as a 
reward for their labor the distinction of being laughed 
at.—DPhiladelphia Bulletin. 





Summary of the London Philharmonic 
Season, 1877. 


On Monday evening the sixty-fifth series of the per- 
formances of the Philharmonic Society came to an end 
In the course of the season, during which two morning 
concerts were given, as in last year, the following works 
have been performed: Descriptive Piece for orchestra, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel (J. F. Barnett); Overture 
to Parisina (Sterndale Bennett); a Song (F. Clay); a 
Duet (W. G. Cusins); a Violin Concerto and a Song from 
the oratorio, The Resurrection (G. A. Macfarren); the Ov- 


erture, In Memoriam, and a Song (A. fullivan);—all Eng- 
lish. Scena from Le Domino Noir (Auber); Valse from 
Mirella, and Ode from Saffo (Gounod); Romance from 
Mignon (Ambroise Thomas); Duo from Joseph (Méhul); 
Symphony (E. Silas); Pianoforte Concerto (Grieg); Bal- 
lade et Polonaise de Concert, for violin with orchestra 
(Vieuxtemps); Ave Maria (Cherubini); Aria (Lotti); Aria 
from L’ Italiana in Algeri (Rossini); Vielin Concerto (Vi- 


otti); the Pastoral Symphony, Symphonies in B flat, C 
minor, and F, Choral Fantasia, Pianoforte Concerto in C 


minor, Violin Concerto, Overtnres to Coriolan, Egmont, 
and Lenore, and the tereetto, ‘‘ Tremate. empi tremate”’ 
(Beethoven); Symphony in C minor, Variations on a 


Theme by Haydn, and three Lieder (Brahms); Airs from 
Semele and Acis and Galatea (Handel); Air from Orfeo 
(Haydn); Elegiac Overture (Joachim); Lied (Klengel); 
Song (Manns); Air from Dinorah (Meyerbeer); Scottish 
Symphony, Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, Violin Con- 


certo, Overtures to Melusine, Isles of Fingal, A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, and Ruy Blas (Mendelssohn); Sym- 
phony in E flat, Concerto for Harp and Flute, Overture 
to Le Nozee di Figaro, Airs from La Clemenea di Tito, Il 
Flauto Magico, Idomeneo, Le Noeee di Figaro. Don Giovan- 
ni, and Recitative and Air, “ Mia Speranza adorata!” 
(Mozart); Concerto for Violoncello (Raff); Sonata for 
Viehn (Rust); Grand ntasia for anoforte, in C 
(Schubert—re-com by Abbé Liszt); Incidental Mu- 
sic to Goethe's Faust, and Pianoforte Concerto (Schu- 
mann); Symphony, “ Power of Sound,” Dramatic 
Concerto for Violin, and Overture to the <Ailchymist 
(Spohn); Overture to Tannhéiuser, and Scena “ Liebes- 
tod,” from Tristan und /solde(Wagner); Concertstiick for 
Pianoforte, Overtures to Euryanthe, Der Freyachiits, 
Oberon, Ruler of the Spirits, Jubilee of Augustus IV., of 
Saxony, and Romance from Zuryanthe (Weber), 

The Solo Pianists have been—Mdme. Schnmann, Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Malle. Mehlig; Herr Breitner, Mr. 
Edward Dannreuther, Mr. Jaell, and Mons. J Wieniaw- 
ski. Solo Violinists—Mdme. Norman-Neruda. Mdlle. 
Marguerite Pommereuil, Herr Auer, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
Signor Papini, Herr Straus, and Mons. Paul Viardot, 
Violoncello—Herr Hausmann. Harp—Mr. John Thomas. 
Flute—Mr. Oluf Svendsen. The Vocalists were—Mes- 
dames Campobello Sinico, Lemmens Sherrington, Os- 
good. Patey. Trebelli, Irene Ware, Worre)l Duval. and 

dith Wynne, Misses Bolingbroke, Mary Davies, Cath- 
erine Penna, Redeker, Reimar, \overtson, Thekla Fried- 
lander, and Steele; Messrs. Campobello, W. H. Cum- 
mings, Guy, Henschel, Edward Lloyd, Barton McGuckin, 
Henry Pope, Santiey, Shakespeare, and Wadmore. Mr. 
W. G. Cusins, Master of the Music to Her Majesty the 
Queen, has, for the eleventh season, conducted the con- 
certs, 

The Directors for the year are Messrs Walter Macfar- 
ren (honorary treasurer), Francesco Berger F. B. Jew- 
son, Charles Santley, C. E. Stephens, fiarold Thomas, 
and Jobn Thomas.—Musical World July 14. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
TA TEs T MvuUs IC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditsen & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Lyre Francaise. A Collection of Favorite 
French Songs, Romances, &c. Each 35 
Of the 16 songs mentioned in the title, there 
are at present 3 to describe. The words are 
acefully rendered into English by L. C. Elson. 
usic neat, sweet, Frenchy. 


No. 1. Birds around my Window. 
(N’ourbliez pas ma fenctre.) G. 3. 
d to E. L’ Epine. 


‘Leave me not with winter's snow.” 
* Quand I’hiver sera venu.” 
No. 2. Why strive to hide thy Tears? 
(Pourquoi cacher tes pleurs?) Db. 
4, dtoF, Fragerolle. 
“ They tell a hidden tale.” 
“ Les larmes que l'amour.” 
No.3. My Little One, go to Sleep. (Mon 
petitange.) A. 3 EtoF. L’Epine. 
“Night shades are falling.” 
“Tl est sept heures.” 
The Time of Youth. Vocal Duet. G. 3. 
F to F. Pinsuti. 


“ The leaves are bright with tender green, 
The Hawthorn bends with heavy spray.” 


A delicate and sweet duet, in semi-Itatian style. 
Throw wide thy Window, Love. Serenade. 
Bb. 3. FtoF. Shattuck. 30 
« The moonlight shim’ring on the turquoise sea.” 
A very sweet serenade that will picase any lady. 


50 


Instrumental. 


Spring Schottische. F. 3. Barrejon. 30 


Has a most elastic ‘’spring” to it, and dances 
along merrily to the end, 


Cossack Dance. Alla Gavotte. D minor. 4, 
Wilson. 50 


Looks something like a Tarentelle, but is of 
too cheerful acharacter for that,—is light, flit- 
ting—graceful. 


Black Hawk Waltz. (Illustrated title.) 4. 
Hands. Ab. 3. Walsh. 40 
gnenty noticed as for 2 hands. Brilliant 

Zz. 


Au Revoir Valse. 3. Waldteufel. 75 
A fine set of fine waltzes with Int. and Coda. 
Siegmund’s Love Song. Bb. 4. Lange. 50 

Reautifu) Love Song truly. Theme from the 
“Walkiire.” 
Germania Waltzes. 3. Auerbach. 60 
Four bright Waltzes, quite Strauss-like in con- 
struction. 


When I think of Thee. 
dein gedanke.) Ab. Lange. 49 
Lange's yieces are, like the chivalrous Bay- 


ard, “without reproich.” One can find no fault 
th them. 


New Grand Turkish March. Bb. 3. Keens. 40 
brillis d origin; ch, 
Gilmore and tis band. "y ee Ee ew: 
(Das Leben ein Traum.) 
Zikoff. 


Abridged, 


5 fire waltzes 


(Wenn ich 
3 


Life is a Dream. 

3. 65 

35 

Very bright*sort of dream. 
with Int. and Finale. 


BOOKS. 
THE GRAMMAR Scnoot Cnorr. W., S, Tilden. 60 


The must needed books are those that meet an 
evident want; and this exactly fits the case of a 
class of upper Grammar scholars who are just too 
far advanced in music for common school books, 
and not quite up to High School music. 


Mrs. Van Cott’s PRAISE Book. 

A very bright book, whi -h is for all denomina- 
tions, although made in the first place to he nsed 
in Camp and Revival meetings, where this most 
successful preacher labors. The music and the 
hymns are provide: by the best talent. 


Tar AMERICAN GLEE Book. 
W. O. Perkins. 1.50 


A genuine Glee Rook. We have+had no new 
one for quite a while, and this is of the best. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to7. The key ix denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bd, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff. small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: C. 5. c to E,” means “ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space.” 
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